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Well  then  may  it  be  inferred,  that  there  are  large  chafms  in  the  annal* 
of  many  countries ; and  that  we  have  obtained  but  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fortune  of  governments,  and  the  viciflitudes  of  the 
fpecies. 
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/HpHE  following  pages  are  fubmitted  to  the 

Public , with  the  greateft  diffidence.  They 
are  the  production  of  a very  young  man,  and  were 
written  chiefly  as  a recreation  from  the  laborious 
ftudies  of  medicine,  during  a bad  flate  of  health 
the  generous  critic  will,  therefore,  he  flatters  him- 
felf,  correct  the  errors  of  this  firfl:  effort  with  can- 
dour. 

The  four  parts  relative  to  Natural  Hijlory, 
which  will  complete  the  work  in  one  volume, 
octavo,  will  be  embellifhed  with  feveral  elegant 
plates,  and  will  be  put  to  the  prefs  in  a few  months : 
the  pages  now  given  to  the  public,  although  enti- 
tled, Part  Firfl:,  form  a feparate  work  of  them- 
felves,  having  no  connection  with  Natural  Hijlory . 

The  author  returns  his  thanks  to  Mr.  William 
Tilton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  politely  favoured 
him  with  the  accurate  plan  and  defcription  of  the 
remains  near  the  risers  Ohio  and  Mujkingum,  which 
form  the  molt  curious  part  of  this  work. 
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INTRODUCTION 

T O 

PART  FIRST. 


JT  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  America 
was  difcovered  at  a period,  when  the  fpi- 
rit  for  obfervation  and  inquiry  had  confi- 
derably  recovered  from  the  lethargy  of  feveral 
centuries : it  is  fortunate  too,  that  fome  of 
the  firft  vifitors  of  this  weftern  world  were 
men,  who  to  the  motives  of  ambition  and 
intereft,  which  influenced  them,  added  not 
a fmall  portion  of  the  philofophical  know- 
ledge of  their  times  : on  the  arrival,  there- 
fore, of  the  Europeans  ill  America,  the 
cuitoms  and  the  manners  of  the  natives  were 
noted  with  accuracy,  fo  that  the  hiflories 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  even 
from  that  early  sera,  are  prefents  truly  valu- 
able and  curious. 

B 


But  the  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  of  Ame- 
rica, if  we  except  that  of  the  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexico  alone,  prior  to  the  time  of  their 
difcovery,  is  configned  to  an  oblivion,  from 
which  it  is  impoffible  ever  to  recover  it. 

Nor  fhould  we  be  furprifed  at  the  im- 
menfe  chafm  in  the  annals  of  thefe  nume- 
rous nations,  if  we  confider  but  for  a moment 
the  Hate  of  fociety  among  them,  both  at  the 
time  when  they  were  firft  vifited  by  the 
Europeans,  and  even  at  the  prefent  day  [A]. 
They  were  difperfed  throughout  every  part  of 
the  continent:  they  were  ignorant  of  every  art 
which  did  not  either  mediately  or  immediately 
conduce  to  the  few  neceffaries  of  their  life ; the 
art  of  forming  a bow,  an  arrow, or  a hatchet, — 
the  practice  of  exciting  fire  by  the  fridtion  of 
pieces  of  wood,— the  conftrudtion  of  a canoe, 
or  a cabbin, — and  laftly,  the  cultivation  of  a 
folitary  vegetable,  the  maize,  embraced  the 
imall  circle  of  their  knowledge  [B]. 

The  only  channel  then,  through  which 
we  can  convey  truth  to  pofterity,  that  of  let- 
ters, was  entirely  unknown  to  all  thefe  favage 
tribes,  nor  could  the  tradition  of  their  /ages 
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preferve  even  a wretched  remnant  of  their 
hiftory  for  more  than  a century,  or  at  mod 
two  centuries,  prior  to  the  period  of  their 
manhood  [C] : they  were  content  to  excite  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  among  their  young  men, 
by  a relation  of  their  own  achievements  in 
war,  and  of  their  fuccefs  in  fifhing,  and  in 
the  chace;  but  the  achievements  and  the 
fuccefs  of  their  fathers  were  forgotten,  not 
from  the  imperfedt  nature  of  tradition  only, 
but  alfo  from  that  vanity,  which,  if  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  tribes  of  America,  was  at  lead: 

» 

more  prevalent  among  them  than  among 
favage  nations  in  general  [D]. 

But  although  we  are  thus  limited  in  our 
inquiries  into  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Ame- 
rican nations,  yet  we  may  indulge  in  the 
conjedture,  that  they,  like  other  nations, 
had  experienced  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune. 
The  great  number  of  thefe  nations, — the 
variety  of  languages  among  them, — their 
animofities,  and  almoft  continual  wars, — the 
diverfity  of  cuftoms,  of  manners,  and  of  reli- 
gion, all  tend  to  eftablilh  this  conjedture 
into  certainty. 


J 
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Notwithdanding  all  the  labours  of  the 
learned,  we  are  dill  much  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  American  nations. 
It  has,  perhaps,  been  the  misfortune  of 
thofe  who  have  amufed  themfelves  with 
inquiries  into  this  very  intereding  and  curious 
fubjedt,  that  they  have  peopled  this  vaft 
continent  from  one  or  a few,  when  it  is 
more  than  probable  it  has  been  peopled  from 
a thoufand  fources  j — but  what  has  hitherto 
been  unaccomplished  by  the  ingenuity  and 
the  labours  of  the  European,  is,  perhaps,  re- 
ferved  for  the  genius  of  fome  future  Ameri- 
can : it  will  at  lead  be  in  his  power  to  difli- 
pate  a part  of  the  gloom,  in  which  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedt  is  involved  : his  country,  which 
has  lately  taken  her  dation  (a  refpedtable 
dation)  among  the  empires  of  the  world,  is 
an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents, 
—let  him  then  improve  them,  let  him  mark 
with  attention  the  footdeps  of  civilization 
throughout  the  continent — let  him  learn  the 
languages  of  the  natives,  compare  them  with 
thofe  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and 

his  labours  will  be  amply  rewarded. It  is 

thus  only  he  can  redeem  the  hidory  of  the 
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origin  of  a people,  fome  of  whom  have,  pro- 
bably, once  made  a diftinguilhed  figure  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  who,  at  pre- 
fent,  tinctured  as  they  are  with  the  vices  of 
the  Europeans,  do  not  detrad:  from  the  cha- 
racter of  mankind  [E], 
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SECTION  I. 

HE  late  Mr.  Kalm,  whofe  labours  have 


been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  the 
illuftration  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  thofe 
parts  of  North-America,  through  which  he 
travelled,  is,  I believe,  the  firft  perfon  that 
has  mentioned,  or  defcribed  any  thing  like  the 
relidts  or  veftiges  of  an  ancient  cultivation  in 
that  continent.  The  account  which  he  has 
given  us  of  the  difcovery,  &c.  of  thefe  vef- 
tiges, is  fo  curious,  and  is  delivered  with  fo 
much  perfpicuity  and  limplicity,  that  I cannot 
avoid  making  ufe  of  his  own  words.  “ Some 
“ years  before  I came  into  Canada,  (fays  this 
“ intelligent  naturalift)  the  then  governor- 
“ general,  Chevalier  de  Beauharnois , gave 
“ Mr.  De  Verandrier  an  order  to  go  from 
“ Canada , with  a number  of  people,  on  an 
“ expedition  acrofs  North  America  to  the 
“ South- Sea,  in  order  to  examine,  how  far 
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thofe  two  places  are  diftant  from  each 
other,  and  to  find  out,  what  advantages 
might  accrue  to  Canada , or  Louifiana,  from 
a communication  with  that  ocean.  They 
fet  out  on  horfeback  from  Montreal , and 
went  as  much  due  weft  as  they  could, 
on  account  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains, which  fell  in  their  way.  As  tliey 
came  far  into  the  country,  beyond  many 
nations,  they  fometimes  met  with  large 
trads  of  land,  free  from  wood,  but  co- 
vered with  a kind  of  very  tall  grafs,  for  the 
fpace  of  fome  days  journey  [Fj.  Many  of 
thefe  fields  were  every  where  covered 
with  furrows,  as  if  they  had  been  ploughed 
and  fown  formerly, — It  is  to  be  obferved, 
(continues  Mr.  Kalm)  that  the  nations, 
which  now  inhabit  North  America , could 
not  cultivate  the  land  in  this  manner, 
becaufe  they  never  made  ufe  of  horfes, 
oxen,  ploughs,  or  any  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry,  nor  had  they  ever  feen  a plough 
before  the  Europeans  came  to  them.  In 
two  or  three  places,  at  a confiderable 
diftance  from  each  other,  our  travellers 
met  with  the  imprefiions  of  the  feet  of 
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«<  grown  people  and  children  in  a rock ; 
“ but  this  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than 
f<  a lufus  natures.  When  they  came  far  to 
“ the  weft,  where,  to  the  bed  of  their  know- 
ec  ledge,  no  Frenchmen , or  Fur  ope  an  had  ever 
“ been,  they  found  in  one  place  in  the 
woods,  and  again  on  a large  plain,  great 
“ pillars  of  done,  leaning  on  each  other. 
“ The  pillars  confided  of  one  fingle  done 
*c  each,  and  the  Frenchmen  could  not  but 
“ fuppofe,  that  they  had  been  eredted  by 
“ human  hands.  Sometimes  they  have  found 
“ fuch  dones  laid  upon  one  another,  and,  as 
” it  were,  formed  into  a wall.  In  fome  of 
“ thofe  places  where  they  found  fuch  dones, 
**  they  could  not  find  any  other  forts  of 
dones.  They  have  not  been  able  to  dif- 
£<  cover  any  charadters,  or  writing,  upon  any 
“ of  thefe  dones,  though  they  have  made  a 
“ very  careful  fearch  after  them.  At  lad 
“ they  met  with  a large  done,  like  a pillar, 
“ and  in  it  a fmaller  done  was  fixed,  which 
*■  was  covered  on  both  fides  with  unknown 
lt  charadters.  This  done,  which  was  about 
*(  a foot  of  French  meafure  in  length,  and 
tf  between  four  or  five  inches  broad,  they 
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**  broke  loofe,  and  carried  to  Canada  with 
“ them,  from  whence  it  was  fent  to  France , 
“ to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Count  of 
Maurepas  ”* 
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Mr.  Kalm  further  obferves-f-,  that  this 
ftone  had  been  examined  by  feveral  Jefuits, 
who  had  unanimoujly  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  chara&ers  on  it  were  exactly  fimilar 
to  thofe,  which  in  the  accounts  authors  have 

J 

given  us  of  Tataria , are  denominated  j Vat  a* 
rian  characters  [G], 

How  far  the  accuracy  and  the  judgment 
of  thefe  gentlemen  are  to  be  depended  on, 

I am  unable  to  determine : if  this  ftone  is 
ftill  preferved,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  worthy 
the  attention  of  fome  induftrious  antiquary, 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  Jefuits  alfer- 
tion ; but  I fear,  notwithftanding  the  curi- 
ofity,  if  not  the  importance  of  the  fubjett, 
no  one  will  be  at  the  pains  of  inquiring 
into  it.  Hitherto,  at  leaft,  the  few  feat- 
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* T ravels  into  North  Amerkay  by  Peter  Kalmt  vol.  Ill# 
p.  123,  4,  & 5. 
t P.  125  & 6. 
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tered  fads  of  travellers,  concerning  Ameri- 
can Antiquities,  have  been  pafled  over  either 
in  contempt,  or  with  negled.  They  appear 
to  have  attraded  the  attention,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  of  one  writer  only  *,  who,  in  his  EJfays 
on  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind  in  rude  and  culti- 
vated ages , has  drawn  from  them  inferences 
cf  fome  magnitude  and  importance  •f. 

But  whether  the  inferences  which  he  has 
drawn,  are  not  of  too  much  importance, — 
whether  the  elegant  and  ingenious  author 
has  not  carried  his  imagination  to  a period  of 
time,  much  antecedent  to  the  conftrudion 
of  thefe  American,  monuments,  and  whether' 
he  has  not  fuppofed  an  unneceffary  degree  of 
greatnefs  and  refinement  among  the  ancient 
nations  of  the  new  world,  I leave  to  the 
learned  to  determine. 

Unaccuftomed  therefore  as  I am  to  re- 
fearches  of  this  kind,  the  humble  bufinefs  of 
relating  fads  will  better  befit  me. — I will 
attempt  then  to  check  the  fpeculative  fpirit 
of  the  young  man  I will  be  content  to 


* Dr.  Dunbar,  t See  p.  1B5,  6,  7,  & 8. 
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appear  the  faithful  narrator,  and  I will  leave 
thofe,  who  may  honour  this  little  work  with  a 
reading  to  draw  their  own  conclufions  ; each, 
it  is  probable,  will  think  differently  on  the  fub- 
jedt  i my  opinion  then,  even  though  I were 
capable  of  forming  one,  would  not  only  be 
ufelefs,  but  impertinent. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjedh  the  late  Mr. 
Carver,  in  his  Travels  through  the  interior 
Parts  of  North  America , informs  us,  that 
he  had  met  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  for- 
tification on  the  fhore  of  the  river  Miffiflippi, 
feme  miles  below  Lake  Pepin.  Mr.  Carver 
never  made  a drawing  of  this  curious  anti- 
quity, but  his  defcription  conveys  a tolerable 
idea  of  it.  On  a level,  open  plain,  he  ob- 
ferved  a partial  elevation,  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  intrenchment ; it  was  cover- 
ed with  grafs,  but  he  could  neverthelefs 
perceive  that  it  had  formerly  been  a breaft- 
work  about  four  feet  high,  and  fufficiently 
capacious  to  cover  five  thoufand  men.*  “ Its 
“ form,  fays  he,  was  fomewhat  circular,  and 
tC  its  flanks  reached  to  the  river.  Though 
“ much  defaced  by  time,  every  angle  was 

* It  extended  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  “ the  beft  part 
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didinguifliable,  and  appeared  as  regular* 
“ and  fafhioned  with  as  much  military  fkill, 

as  if  planned  by  Vauban  himfelf.  The 
“ ditch  was  not  vifible,  but  I thought  on 
“ examining  more  curioufly,  that  I could 
“ perceive  there  certainly  had  been  one. 

From  its  fituation  alfo,  I am  convinced 
“ that  it  muft  have  been  defigned  for  this 
“ purpofe.  It  fronted  the  country,  and  the 
“ rear  was  covered  by  the  river;  nor  was 
“ there  any  riling  ground  for  a confiderable 
” way,  that  commanded  it;  a few  draggling 
“ oaks  were  alone  to  be  feen  near  it.  In 
“ many  places  fmall  tracks  were  worn  acrofs 
“ it  by  the  feet  of  the  elks  and  deer,  and 
“ from  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  earth  by 
“ which  it  was  covered,  I was  able  to  draw 
“ certain  conclulions  of  its  great  antiquity*. 

“ To  lhew  (continues  our  traveller)  that 
“ this  defcription  is  not  the  offspring  of  a 
“ heated  imagination,  or  the  chimerical 
“ tale  of  a midaken  traveller,  I find  on  en- 

* Mr.  Carver  has  not,  however,  fpecified  the  real 
age  of  thefe  American  ruins: — an  unpardonable  negledt, 
fince  he  acknowledges  he  was  able  to  draw  certain  coil' 
clufions  on  the  fubjedt. 


<f  quiry  fince  my  return,  that  Monf.  St. 
**  Pierre,  and  feveral  travellers  have,  at 
“ different  times,  taken  notice  of  fimilar  ap- 
“ pearances,  on  which  they  have  formed 
<c  the  fame  conje&ures,  but  without  examin- 
“ ing  them  fo  minutely  as  I did.”  * 


At  the  firft  appearance  of  the  work  which 
I have  juft  quoted,  the  unfortunate  author 
was  fubjedled  to  the  common  fate  of  tra- 
vellers,— his  publication  was  eagerly  read,  it 
is  true,  but  then  it  was,  generally,  regarded 
more  as  an  agreeable  romance,  than  as  the 
authentic  relation  of  a journey  through  the 
diftant  and  almoft  unknown  regions,  which 
Mr.  Carver  has  defcribed : by  thofe,  however, 
who  were  more  difpofcd  to  favour  our  au- 
thor, the  authenticity  of  his  relation  was  not 
queftioned ; he  was  charged  merely  of  an  in- 
voluntary propenfity  to  credulity,  and  to  the 
marvellous,  which  has  certainly  manifefted 
itfelf  in  fome  parts  of  his  travels 


For  my  own  part,  I mu  ft  confefs,  I have 
long  confidered  Mr.  Carver  as  a perfon 


* Carver’s  Travels,  edition  third,  p.  56,  7,  & 8. 
i Seep.  43,  4,  &5,  and  p.  123,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  & 9 


who fe  authority  may  juftly  be  difputed[H]. 
As  my  objed,  however,  in  this  part  of  my 
work,  is  to  colled:  every  thing  hitherto 
known  on  the  fubjed  of  American  antiquities , 
I could  not  with  propriety  pafs  over  his  ob- 
fervations. 

But  whether  we  admit  or  rejed  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Mr.  Carver,  it  is  certain,  that 
within  thefe  few  years,  fimilar  and  other  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  date  have  been  difcovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

Some  of  thefe  are  mentioned  by  a late 
writer  *,  on  the  Difcovery,  Settlement , and 
prefent  Jlate  of  Kentuckey  &c.  and  although 
it  is  probable  few  will  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion 
which  the  author  feems  to  have  indirettly 
embraced,  concerning  thefe  remains,  yet  the 
fads  which  he  relates  are  not  the  lefs  curious 
and  valuable. 

” In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexington  [I], 
it  fays  he,  the  remains  of  two  ancient  for- 


* Mr.  J.  Filfon. 
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**  tifications  are  to  be  feen,  furnifhed  with 
“ ditches  and  baflions.  One  of  thefe  con- 
“ tains  about  fix  acres  of  land,  and  the  other 
“ nearly  three.  They  are  now  overgrown 
“ with  trees,  which,  by  the  number  of  cir- 
“ cles  in  the  wood,  appear  to  be  not  lefs 
“ than  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  old. 
“ Pieces  of  earthen  vefTels  have  alfo  been 
“ ploughed  up  near  Lexington,  a manufacture 
“ with  which  the  Indians  were  never  ac- 
“ quainted  * [K]. 

The  fame  author  likewife  takes  notice  of 

» 

fome  fepulchres,  filled  with  human  bones, 
which  have  been  difcovered  near  the  ancient 
remains  juft  defcribed. 

Thefe  repofitories  of  the  dead  are  con- 
flicted in  the  following  manner: 

•'  Firft,  on  the  ground  are  laid  large  broad 
“ flones;  on  thefe  were  placed  the  bodies, 
“ feparated  from  each  other  by  broad  flones, 
“ covered  with  others,  which  ferve  as  a 
« bafis  for  the  next  arrangement  of  bodies. 


* See  p.  97  & & 
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*c  In  this  order  they  are  built,  without  mor- 
« tar,  growing  ftill  narrower  to  the  height 

of  a man.  *** 

Although  the  conftrudtion  of  thefe  fepul- 
chres  does  not  exhibit  any  marks  of  magni- 
fcence,  or  of  laboured  art , yet  it  is  not  im- 
probable they  are  of  a confiderable  antiquity : 
I am  alfo  difpofed  to  think,  they  are  the 
workmanfhip  of  a people  differing,  in  many 
refpedts,  from  the  prefen t favage  nations; -of 
America. 

At  leaf!  the  modes  of  entombing , or  of  pre- 
ferring the  dead,  which  are  now  prevalent 
among  thefe  nations,  are  effentially  different 
from  that  which  I have  juft  mentioned  [L]  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  mankind, 
in  general , but,  perhaps,  more  efpecially, 
when  in  a ftate  of  rudenefs , are  peculiarly 
tenacious  of  their  religious  cuftoms,  ceremo- 
nies, and  fuperftitions. 

We  accordingly  find  that  thefe  cuftoms, 
&c.  are  not  unfrequently  preferved  unalter - 

* The  D if  cover Settlement , and  prefent  State  of  Ken- 
tucke , fstc.  p.  33. 
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abley  through  a long  feries  of  years ; whilft 
the  fafhions  of  drefs,  of  manners,  &c.  are 
fubjedt  to  ■perpetual  revolutions. 


This  remark  applies  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  favages  of  North  America : the  con- 
tagion of  European  vices  foon  fpread  among 
them, — they  readily  adopted  a few  of  our 
arts, — they  were  even  at  the  labour  of  ac- 
quiring fome  of  our  languages  j but  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  toils,  the  perfuaftons,  and  the 
menaces  of  Jefuitsy  they  never  would  be 
convinced  of  either  the  truths,  the  beauties, 
or  even  of  the  utility  of  Chrifiianity  [M]. 


But  to  return  from  this  digreffion  : the 

ARTIFICIAL  MOUNTS  Or  EMINENCES, 

which  are  fcattered  over  the  western 
parts  of  NoUth  America,  alfo  deferve 
our  attention. 


Some  of  thefe  eminences  are  of  an  amazing 
magnitude,  particularly  one  near  the  mouth  of 
a fmall  river,  called  Grave  Creek,  which 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Ohio,  one  hun- 
dred and  fix  miles  below  the  jun&ion  of  the 
Alleghaney  and  Monaungahela  [N]. 
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This  ftupendous  eminence  (the  dimen- 
fions  of  which,  I am  forry  I cannot  recoiled;) 
appears  to  be  compofed  of  huge  quantities 
of  earth,  which  have  probably  been  pro- 
cured from  the  adjacent  ground;  for  it  is 
fituated  on  an  extenfive  level,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  a 
flat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moil 
irregular  trad  of  territory,  to  the  weft 
of  the  Apallachian  or  Alleghaney 
Mountains  [O]. 

Both  on  the  flat  and  on  the  eminence 
trees,  of  different  kinds,  are  now  growing, 
fome  of  which  are  from  two  to  four  feet  and 
upward  in  diameter. 

No  traces  of  either  walls,  or  of  a ditch,  are, 
at  prefent,  obfervable  near  this  remarkable 
monument  of  the  induftry  of  a former  age ; 
yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  both  have  once 
exifted  there : they  may  have  been  en- 
tirely defaced  by  the  accidents  of  a very 
few  years ; whereas  the  eminence,  from  its 
huge  bulk,  might  have  relifted  thofe  acci- 
dents for  many  centuries. 

C 2 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  inquiries  which 
have  been  made,  the  oldeft  Indians  are 
incapable  of  giving  any  account  of  this  cu- 
rious antiqjjity  : they,  indeed,  feem  to  re- 
gard it  with  a fpecies  of  veneration  ; but  then 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  of  the 
productions  of  nature,  fuch  as  the  falls 
or  rapids  of  a river,  a mountain,  a tree,  or  a 
reptile  of  uncommon  fize,  nay,  even  the 
productions  of  art,  fuch  as  a watch,  a 
compafs,  and  many  others,  are  regarded  with 
a fimilar  fuperftition  [P]. 

No  wonder  then,  that  an  appearance  fo 
fingular,  as  this  eminence,  of  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  convey  an  imperfect  idea, 
fhould  excite  in  the  rude  minds  of  the  ra- 
vages fome  degree  of  admiration ; yet  it  is 
probable,  they  are  even  ignorant,  whether  it 
is  a production  of  nature  or  of  art. 
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Large  eminences  have  alfo  been  difco-  | ^ 
vered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Pan- 
mure  [QJ  on  the  river  Mississippi  : they  J 
are  of  different  forms  and  fizes,  fome  of 
them  being  nearly  fquare,  others  oblong,  . I ^ 
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fome  oftagonal,  and  others  again  almoft 
fpherical. 

In  magnitude,  however,  they  are  much 
inferior  to  that  near  the  mouth  of  Grave 
Creek  j one  of  the  larged:  being  only  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  one 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  thirty-five  perpen- 
dicular height. 

The  gentleman,  * from  whom  I received  the 
above  fliort  account  of  the  eminences  on  the 
Mississippi,  furtherobferves,  that,  at  the  time 
he  vifited  them,  trees  of  more  than  two  feet 
diameter,  were  growing  on  the  fummits  of 
fomeof  them  ; and  that  neither  the  Indians, 
or  white  inhabitants  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, had  any  tradition  concerning  their 
antiquity, — their  ufe, — or  the  people,  by 
whom  they  were  conftrudted. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country,  in  which 
thefe  eminences  are  to  be  feen,  they  are 

I * Mr.  James  Boyd,  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  politely  favoured  me  with  a MSS.  jour- 
nal of  his  travels,  through  fome  parts  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  rivers  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  feve- 
ral  of  their  branches. 
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called  by  the  inhabitants,  Indian  graves, 
from  a fuppofition  that  they  are  the  repo- 
fitories  of  immenfe  numbers  of  the  deceafecj 
heroes,  &c.  of  the  favages. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  a cuftom  of  bury- 
ing their  dead  in  fmall  tumuli  or  ear- 
rows,  did  formerly,  and,  perhaps,  does  ftill 
prevail  among  fome  of  the  American 
trihes. — Great  numbers  of  thefe  barrows 
are  fcattered  over  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. I have  feen  a few  of  them,  parti- 
cularly near  Fort  Pitt,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kuskuske,  or  more  properly, 
the  remains  of  an  Indian  town,  of  that 
name  (R). 

They  are,  in  general,  nearly  of  a fpheroi- 
dical  form,  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
diameter  at  the  bafe,  and  from  fix  to  ten  or 

. i • • 

more  feet  altitude.  One  of  them  has  been 

curioufly  examined  by  a gentleman  of  dif- 

tindtion,  and  of  profound  philofophical,  as 

well  as  of  political  knowledge  * : he  found 

• 

it 

* Mr.  JefFerfon,  Sec  a valuable  work,  entitled. 
Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  \vritten  in 
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it  to  be  the  repofitory  of  colledtions  of  human 
bones,  both  of  the  adult,  and  of  the  in- 
fant, lying  in  the  utmoil  confufion,  and  in 
fuch  great  numbers,  that  he  conjectured  it 
might  contain  a thoufand  fkeletons  *. 

But  although  the  ftate  in  which  many  of 
thefe  bones  were  found  [S],  and  other  confi- 
derations  render  it  highly  probable,  that  the 
barrow  which  Mr.  Jefferfon  examined, 
had  been  conftruCted  many  years,  perhaps  a 
century  before,  and  although  in  its  form -I* 
it  fomewhat  refembled  fome  of  the  eminences 

the  Year  1781,  Sec.  a new  edition  of  which  is  now 
in  the  prefs,  and  will  probably  be  fhortly  publifhed. 
It  contains  a fund  of  curious  and  important  information 
concerning  the  natural,  civil,  and  political  ftate,  &c. 
of  Virginia,  and  of  other  parts  of  North  America. 

* See  p.  173,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  & 9,  edition  firft. 

f “ It  was  of  a fpheroidical  form,  of  about  40  feet 
“ diameter  at  the  bafe,  and  had  been  of  about  twelve 
“ feet  altitude,  though  now  reduced  by  the  plough  to 
“ feven  and  a half,  having  been  under  cultivation  about 
“ a dozen  years.  $efore  this  it  was  covered  with  trees 
“ of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and  round  the  bafe  was 
“ an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width,  from 
“ whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock 
“ was  formed.” 

Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  &c.  p.  174  & 5* 
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which  I have  mentioned,  yet,  to  me,  it  does 
not  Teem  at  all  probable  that  they  alfo  are  re- 
pofitories  of  the  bones  of  Indians ; on  the 
contrary,  I think  it  almoft  certain,  that  they 
have  been  conftrudted  for  fome  other  purpofe. 

, i 

To  prove  this,  or  at  leaffc  to  render  it 
fomething  more  than  a mere  affertion,  a va- 
riety of  arguments  might  eafily  be  adduced ; 
I fhall,  however,  mention  only  a few  of 
them. 

, 

Firff.  None  of  the  more  early  travellers 
among  the  American  Indians,  have  taken 
any  notice,  in  their  writings,  of  a pradtice  of 
entombing  the  dead  in  large  eminences  or 
mounts,  fuch  as  that  near  the  entrance  of 
Grave  Creek  into  the  Ohio,  or  thofe  near 
the  Mississippi,  and  many  others,  which 
have  been  difcovered  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent. 

Father  Louis  Hennipin,  a French  milli- 
on ary,  who  refided  feveral  years  among  the 
natives  of  Canada,  and  many  other  nations 
of  favages,  (but  particularly  among  thofe 
which  inhabited  the  vaft  fradt  of  country  that 
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is  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  its  nume- 
rous branches)  relates  Tome  curious  indances 
of  the  veneration  with  which  they  regarded 
the  bones  of  their  deceafed  friends  * ; but  he 
fays  nothing  of  a practice  of  entombing 
THE  DEAD  IN  LARGE  EMINENCES  OR 
mounts,  a circumftance  which  the  good 
old  father  would  not  have  pafled  over  in 
filence,  if  fuch  a pra&ice  had  prevailed 
among  them  j for  he  was  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  every  circumftance  that  regarded  the 
religion,  or  the  religious  cuftoms  of  the 
people  whom  he  viftted. 

Nor  has  fuch  a practice  been  mentioned 
by  any  other  traveller,  either  before,  or  fince 
the  time  of  Hennipin ; but  I thought  pro- 
per to  mention  him  in  particular,  as  he  was, 
in  fa<ft  the  difcoverer  of  an  extenfive  country 
which  he  has  defcribed, — and  as  he  was  the 
firft  perfon  that  has  given  the  world  an  ac- 
count of  above  two  hundred  tribes  of  In- 
dians, which,  before  he  travelled  into 

* A new  Difcovery  of  a vaft  Country  in  America. 
By  L.  Hennipin.  London,  1698. 
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America,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Europeans  *. 

Secondly.  From  what  has  been  faid  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work-f-,  it  is,  I think, 
made  more  than  probable,  that  if  the  an- 
ceftors  of  any  of  the  favage  tribes,  which,  at 
prefent,  inhabit  the  continent  of  North- Ame- 
rica, had  ever  been  in  the  cuftom  of  en- 
tombing their  dead  in  large  eminences,  that 

cuftom  would  have  been  tranfmitted  to  their 

. 

pofterity  ; or,  at  leaft,  that  there  would  ftill 
be  preferved  fome  tradition  of  fuch  a cuftom  : 
but  I have  already  obferved  that  not  even  a 
remnant  of  fuch  a tradition  does  now  exift, 
and  if  ever  the  cuftom  did,  it  is  certain  that 
it  has  been  extindt  for  more  than  a century. 

But,  it  will  perhaps  be  inquired,  are  there 
not  vaft  countries  in  North  America, 
with  which  we  are  as  yet  entirely  unac- 
quainted ? and  may  not  fome  of  thefe  coun-f 
tries  be  the  refidence  of  a people,  who  among 
other  cuftoms,  (materially  different  from  thofe 

* A new  Difcovery  of  a vaft  Country  in  America.  Sec 
Preface  to  vol.  II. 

f See  p.  17  & 18. 
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of  the  nations  which  are  known  to  us)  may 
ftill  preferve  that  of  entombing  their  dead  in 
large  eminences  ? 

I acknowledge  the  juftnefs  of  the  ques- 
tion : I am  not  ignorant  what  an  immenfity 
of  American  territories  has  hitherto  been 
untrodden  by  the  footfteps  of  civilized 
man  i and  how  many  ages  muft  probably 
elapie,  ere  even  a Small  portion  of  it  can 
be  accurately  inveftigated. 

It  would  then  be  prefumptuous  to  aflert, 
that  the  pradtice  alluded  to  does  no  longer 
exiffc ; what  I have  faid  above  has  reference 
to  thofe  nations  of  Indians  only  whofe 
manners,  &c.  are  known  to  us. 

• i 

Thirdly,  and  laftly.  Thefe  eminences  are 
fometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
and  enclofed  by  walls  and  ditches,  a fpecies 
of  workmanfhip  with  which  none  of  the 
American  nations,  hitherto  difcovered,  are 
acquainted  *. 

* This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  favage  nations  only  : 
for  we  fliall  afterwards  find,  that  the  Mexicans  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  Fortification. 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
the  eminences  fo  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
courfe  of  the  preceding  pages,  are  not,  as  has 
been  fuppoled,  repositories  of  the 
bones  of  Indian  heroes,  &c.  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  expedted,  that  I fhould  next  inquire 
into  their  real  uses  ; 1 fhall,  however,  de- 
fer this  inquiry  to  an  after  part  of  the  work. 

From  the  little  attention,  which  has,  as 
yet,  been  given  to  thefe  eminences  [T],  we 
are  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  of 
what  materials  they  are  conftru&ed.  I have 
obferved,  when  fpeaking  of  the  one  near  the 
mouth  of  Grave  Creek,  that  it  is  fituated 
on  a large  flat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  irregular  country,  and  I was  led  from 
this  circumftance  to  conjedture,  that  it  was 
compofed  of  great  quantities  of  earth,  which 
had  probably  been  procured  from  the  adja- 
cent ground. 

This  conjedture  will  alfo  apply  to  the 
other  eminences  of  which  I have  made  men- 
tion ; and  it  will  receive  additional  drength, 
when  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  fummits 
of  fome  of  them,  trees  of  feveral  feet  diame- 
ter, are  now  growing. 
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SECTION  II. 


'-pHE  fadts  and  obfervations  contained  in 
the  foregoing  fedtion,  are,  of  themfelves, 
fufficiently  numerous  to  ferve  as  data, 
from  which  we  might  deduce  inferences  of 
fome  importance  in  the  ancient  Hijiory  of 
North  America . 

But  as  in  Philofophy , fo  in  Hijiory  alfo,  it 
fliould  be  the  ferious  duty  of  every  inquirer 
to  augment  the  volume  of  fadts,  and  to  in- 
dulge as  little  as  poffible  in  the  reveries  of 
fancy  and  conjecture  ; 
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In  an  inquiry  fuch  as  the  prefent,  he 
Ihould  more  efpecially  guard  againft  indul- 
gences of  this  nature ; becaufe  there  is  a 
ftrange  propenfion  in  man  to  dwell  on  the 
more  obfcure  and  hidden  fubjedts  of  know- 
ledge : to  EXERCISE  his  IMAGINATION 

whilft  his  judgment  is  fuffered  to  remain 

PASSIVE. 
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But  the  fads  of  which  I have  already 
made  mention,  form  only  a part  of  the 
many  others,  which  could  eafily  be  adduced 
to  prove,  that  there  has  formerly  exifted  in 
fome  of  the  higher  (as  well  as  in  the  lower) 
latitudes  [V]  of  America,  a people  who  had 
made  advances  towards  civilization,  and  im- 
provements in  war , as  an  art,  unknown  to 
the  prefent  native  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions. 


It  is  not,  however,  my  intention,  in  this 
place,  to  inquire  into  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
people  : I fhall  previoufly  take  notice  of  fome 
other  ancient  remains,  andfirft,  of  thofe 
which  have  lately  been  difcovered  near  the 
banks  of  the  Muskingum. 


Thefe  'remarkable  remains  are  fituated 
about  one  mile  above  the  jundion  of  that 
river  with  the  Ohio,  and  one  hundred  and 
fixty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt  (U). 


They  confrft  of  a number  of  walls  and 
other  elevations,  of  ditches,  &c.  together 
occupying  a fpace  of  ground  about  three 
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hundred  perches  in  length,  and  from  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  twenty-five  or  twen- 
ty in  breadth. 

The  town,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a 
large  level,  encompafied  by  walls,  nearly  in 
form  of  a fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from 
ninety-fix  to  eighty-fix  perches  in  length. 
(See  plate  I.  fig.  i,  2,  3,  & 4).  Thefe  walls 
are,  in  general,  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
above  the  level  on  which  they  ftand,  and 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe, 
but  at  the  top  they  are  much  narrower; 
they  are,  at  prefent,  overgrown  with  vege- 
tables of  different  kinds,  and,  among  others, 
with  trees  of  feveral  feet  diameter. 

The  chasms,  or  openings  in  the  walls, 
were  probably  intended  for  gateways  : they 
areThree  in  number  at  each  fide,  befides  the 
fmaller  openings  in  the  angles. 

Within  the  walls  there  are  three  ele- 
vations, each  about  fix  feet  in  height, 
with  regular  afeents  to  them  : it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  deferibe  thefe  elevations,  as  they 
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are  reprefented  in  the  plan  on  a fcale  pro-* 
portionate  to  the  other  parts ; and  as  their 
forms  are  better  expreffed  by  the  draw- 
ing than  they  could  be  by  the  moft  flu- 
died  description  : I fhall  only  obferve,  that 
they  confiderably  refemble  fome  of  the  emi- 
nences which  have  been  difcovered  near  the 
river  Mississippi,  and  of  which  I have  al- 
ready given  fome  account. — {See  fig.  5,  6, 

&7). 

Fig.  8,  reprefents  a wall,  which  defcribes 
one  fourth  of  a circle, — it  is  about  eight  feet 
in  height. 

1 

Fig.  9 and  10,  reprefent  two  walls,  which, 
in  fome  places,  are  flill  near  thirty  feet  in 
height  i between  them  there  is  a canal,  or 
ditch,  forty  feet  in  breadth. 

At  fig.  11  and  12,  there  are  two  walls, 
of  nearly  the  fame  height  as  thofe  of  the 
town. 

Fig.  13,  14,  15,  and  16,  reprefent  four 
walls,  which  encompafs  a level  fpace  of 
ground. 
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Fig.  17  and  18,  reprefent  a continuation 
of  the  walls. 


The  Pyramid  marked  19,  is  of  a conical 

form,  and  of  fifty-eight  feet  altitude.  It  is 

fituated  in  the  centre  of  a fmall  level,  and  is 

encompafled  by  a wall,  the  circumference  of 

which  is  forty-four  perches.  (See  fig.  20). 

Parallel  to  the  wall  there  is  a ditch,  which 

* 

is  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  five  in  depth. 
(See  fig.  21).  The  fmall  opening,  or  pafiage 
to  the  Pyramid,  reprefented  in  the  plan, 
was  probably  intended  for  a gateway. 

I am  equally  ignorant  of  the  real  compofi- 
tion  (if  I may  fofpeak)  of  this,  as  of  the  emi- 
nences before  defcribed  : it  is,  however,  pro- 
bable, that  they  all  owe  their  bulk  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  to  large  quantities  of 
earth*:  be  this  at  may,  the  Pyramid,  as 
well  as  the  eminences  and  walls,  is  now 
covered  with  grasses  and  other  kinds  of  ve- 
getables. 

I am  forry  I am  unable  to  give  any  fatisfae- 
* See  p.  19  and  28. 
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tory  account  of  the  places  reprefented  by  frg„ 
22  and  23,  as  there  are  no  references  to  them 
in  the  drawing,  of  which  the  annexed  plan  is 
a copy : it  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  elevated  grounds ; and  if  fo,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  one  at  fig.  23  is  inclofed  by  a 
wall  or  a ditch,  or  perhaps  by  both. 

Fig.  24,  reprefents  a fmall  elevation  of 
about  four  feet  fquare,  and  of  nearly  the  fame 
height. 

The  places  marked  Caves,  are  large  pits, 

fome  of  which  are  above  forty  feet  in  diameter, 

* 

and  about  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  affign  any  plaufible  ufe  or  purpofe  for 
which  they  could  have  been  formed  : this 
defideratum,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  may 
readily  be  fupplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  my 
reader. 

it 

From  the  Tumuli,  or  Barrows,  called 
in  the  plan  Burying  Ground,  human  bones 
have  been  taken  in  confiderable  numbers  j but 
I have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  certain 
concerning  the  ftate  in  which  they  were  found. 
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Had  this  circumftance  been  attended  to,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  fomewhat  aflifted  us  in 
our  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of  thefe  very 
remarkable  remains. 

Befides  the  places  already  referred  to,  there 
are  feveral  others  reprefented  in  the  plan,  of 
which  I am  unable  to  give  any  account  what- 
ever. Thefe  little  chafms  or  imperfections, 
which  have  occurred  more  than  once  in  my 
account  of  thefe  ruins,  I regret.  I may  ob- 
ferve,  however,  as  fome  atonement  for  them, 
that  the  great  and  mod  important  features  of 
the  picture  are  reprefented  with  accuracy,  and 
are,  I flatter  myfelf,  defcribed  with  perfpicu- 
ity  as  well  as  with  fidelity. 

Thefe  remains  arethe  molt  remarkable,  of  the 
kind,  that  have  hitherto  been  difcovered  in  any 
of  the  higher  latitudes  of  North  America  : 
on  this  account,  I have  been  fomewhat  diffufe 
in  my  defcription  of  them  ; and  have  had  them 
accurately  and  elegantly  engraved  from  the 
original  plan,  which  was  done  from  an  aCtuai 
furvey. 
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Remains,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  juft 
deicribed,  have  been  difcovered  in  feveral 
other  parts  of  the  continent : of  two  of  them 
I have  already  fpoken  in  a former  part  of  this 
work*;  and  from  the  account  which  I there 
gave,  it  appears,  that  they  are  of  aconfiderable 
extent,  one  of  them  containing  “ about  fix 
**  acres  of  land,  and  the  other  nearly  three.” 

Of  the  others  I have  received  only  a verbal 
defcription,  and  having  made  no  written  no- 
tices of  them,  I am  unwilling  to  impofe  on 
the  Public,  what  I am  fenfible  would,  at 
beft  be  imperfect,  if  not  erroneous,  an  account 
of  them  from  memory. 

/ 

I lhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  remains  to  which  I now  allude, 
are  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Ohio;  the  principal  and  moll  remarkable,  a 
few  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  and  the  other 
about  fixty  miles  below  that  place  [w]. 


It  is  fomewhat  curious,  that  no  remains  of 


* Sec  p.  15  and  i6f 
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this  kind  have  ever,  fo  far  as  I know,  been 
difcovered  in  any  part  of  the  extenlive  country 
between  the  Apall achian  chain,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  I do  not  mean  from 
this  to  infinuate,  that  fuch  remains  have  never 
exifted  there : they  perhaps  do  flill  exift, 
and  many  of  them  may  have  been  utterly  de- 
faced by  the  accidents  of  time. 


I 


But  remains  of  another  kind,  and  in  the 
conftru&ion  of  which,  both  labour  and  inge- 
nuity were  employed,  have,  at  different  times, 
been  difcovered  in  the  eastern,  as  well  as 
in  the  western  parts  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Kalm,  in  the  valuable  work  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  has  taken  notice  of  fome 
of  thefe  remains.  This  learned  gentleman  in- 
forms us,  that  his  countrymen  the  Swedes,  on 
their  firft  arrival  in  that  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica called  New  Jersey,  in  making  a fettle- 
ment  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware 
[X],  difcovered  fome  wells  “at  the  depth, 
of  twenty  feet they  were  inclofed  by  walls 
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of  brick *,  a fpecies  of  manufa&ure,  with 
which  vve  are  certain  none  of  the  favage  tribes 
of  America  were  acquainted,  either  at  the 
time  of  their  difcovery,  or  in  any  pofterior 
period  of  their  History. 

v 

The  Swedes  alfo  difcovered  broken 
earthen  vessees,  and  entire  bricks,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells  juft  men- 
tioned : they  lay  fome  diftance  beneath  the 
furface  of  the  earth. 

From  two  letters  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter 
Miller  (Prefident  of  the  Society  of  Dunk- 
ards,  at  Ephrata  in  Pennsylvania) 
to  my  father,  I learn,  that  wells  ftmilar  to 
thofe  defcribed  by  Kalm,  have  been  difcovered 
in  other  parts  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  North 
America  } and  that  fo  early  as  the  year 
1751,  a stone  wall,  “ between  four  and 
five  feet  thick,”  was  difcovered  by  fome  la- 
bourers, at  the  depth  of  “ eight  feet  under 
ground,”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
New-York. 

* Travels  into  North  America,  by  Peter  Kalm,  vol. 
ii.  p.  31,  32,  & 33. 
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Thefe  are  the  principal  fads  which  I have 
been  able  to  colled  from  different  fources, 
both  public  and  private,  concerning  Ameri- 
can Antiquities  ; and,  I flatter  myfelf, 
they  are  fufficiently  numerous  to  convince 
even  obftinacy  and  incredulity,  that  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Northern  Continent  of 
the  New  World,  have  formerly  been  inha- 
bited by  a people,  who  had  made  confider- 
able  advances  towards  thofe  arts  which  are 
almoft  infeparable  from  the  dawn  of  civil 

society. 

/ / / 

In  the  Introdudion  I have  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate,  though  a 
very  concife,  idea  of  the  ftate  of  fociety  among 
the  favage  nations  of  North  America, 
when  they  were  difcovered  by  the  Europe- 
ans, in  the  lixteenth  and  feventeenth  centu- 
ries : we  found  them  attentive  merely  to  the 
neceffaries  of  life  * : thefe,  in  a portion  of  the 
earth  where  nature  has  not  been  wanting  in 
her  ufual  benevolence  and  goodnefs,  were 
eafily  fupplied ; and  hence  the  minds  of 


* See  p.  ii. 
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thefe  favages  continued  passive,  perhaps  for 
ages. 

When  we  confider,  therefore,  that  thefe 
nations  have  not  furnifhed  us  with  one  mo- 
nument of  their  induflry  or  of  their  /kill,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  inquire  by  whom  the  feve- 
ral  remarkable  remains,  (of  which  fuch  fre- 
quent mention  has  been  made  in  the  fore- 
going pages)  were  conftruCted  ? 

It  was,  originally,  my  intention*  to  have 
declined  giving  any  opinion  on  the  fubjeCt: 
as  I advanced,  however,  in  the  work,  I be- 
came more  confident : I ventured  to  conjec- 
ture, and,  at  length,  I even  determined  to 
give  my  conjecture  to  the  public.  In  doing 
this,  I perhaps  forgot  for  a time  that  prudent 
diffidence,  which  in  the  eyes  of  fome  of  my 
readers  might  have  extenuated  many  of  the 
errors  of  this  little  work.  But  I am  confi- 
dent that  to  others,  a conjecture,  though  un- 
fupported  by  age  or  by  reputation,  will  not 
£>e  unacceptable : I fhall  not,  therefore,  heffi* 


* See  p.  ii  & 12* 
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\ 

tate  to  offer  one,  though  I do  it  with  the 
greateft  diffidence. 

Previoufly  to  this,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
improper  to  take  notice  of  an  opinion  of 
fome  writers,  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America. 


SEC- 
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T HE  honour  of  having  difcovered  Ame- 
rica prior  to  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
in  1492,  has  been  claimed  by  feveral  different 
nations.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  till  that  great 
and  injured  man  fuggefted  the  happy  idea, 
mankind  had  repofed  in  the  moft  extreme  ig- 
norance of  the  exigence  of  a new  hemifphere 


Among  the  number  of  the  nations  which 


difeovery,  which  produced  a revolution  in  the 
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pretentions  by  an  appeal  to  the  page  of  hifto- 


One  of  the  hiftorians*  of  this  people  in- 


forms us,  that  on  the  deceafe  of  Owen  Guy- 


in  the  Weft  [Yj. 


have  contended  for  the  merit  of  this  important 
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accumulated  knowledge  of  fome  thoufand 


* 

ry,  and  by  other  authorities. 
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neth,  king  of  North  Wales,  a difpute 
arofe  among  his  fons,  “ concerning  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  his  crown,”  * and  that  “ Madoc, 
**  one  of  their  number,  weary  of  this  conten- 
« tion,  betook  himfelf  to  fea  in  queft  of  a 
“ more  quiet  fettlement.”*f‘  It  is  faid,  **  He 
“ fteered  due  weft,  leaving  Ireland  to  the 
“ north,  and  arrived  in  an  unknown  country, 
**  which  appeared  to  him  fo  defirable,  that  he 

returned  to  Wales,  and  carried  hither  feve- 
“ ral  of  his  adherents  and  companions.”  J 
After  this,  neither  Madoc  or  his  companions 
were  ever  heard  of  more. 

“ But  it  is  to  be  obferved,”  fays  a writer,  the 
elegance  of  whofe  obfervations  is  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  their  accuracy  and  their  folidity, 
“ that  Powel,  on  whofe  teftimony  the  au- 
**  thenticity  of  this  ftory  refts,  publifhed  his 
“ hiftory  above  four  centuries  from  the  date 
“ of  the  event  which  he  relates.  Among  a 

* Hiftory  of  America,  by  William  Robertfon,  D.  D. 
6cc.  See  notes  and  illuftrations  to  vol.  ift,  note  xvii.  p. 
324* 

+ Hiftory  of  America,  p.  ditto. 

% Hiftory  of  America,  p.  ditto. 
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people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate  as  the 
“ Welfh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a 
“ tranfadtion  fo  remote,  muft  have  been  very 
“ imperfedtly  preferved,  and  would  require 
“ to  be  confirmed  by  fome  author  of  greater 
“ credit,  and  nearer  to  the  asra  of  Madoc’s 
“ voyage  than  Powel.”  * 

Not  content  with  the  teftimony  of  their 
hiftorian,  and  ambitious  of  dignifying  their 
annals,  by  an  event  fo  fplendid  as  the  difco- 
very  of  a new  world,  they  have  appealed  to 
fome  verfes  written  by  one  of  their  bards,  one 
Meredith  ap  Rhees. 

To  me,  however,  it  feems  that  the  verfes  of 
the  bard  merit  lefs  attention  than  the  more  fe- 
rious  page  of  the  hiftorian.  It  is  true,  ap  Rhees 
lived  a confiderable  time  before  Powel  [ZJ, 
and  from  this  circumftance  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  by  fome,  that  he  is  an  authority  more 
to  be  depended  on  : but  the  information  which 
he  has  given  us  is  much  more  imperfedt  than 
that  of  Powel ; and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  he 


* Hiftory  of  America,  vol,  ift,  note  xvii.  p.  324* 
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could  indulge  in  the  propenfion  to  fable, 
which  was  fo  prevalent  among  the  bards  of 
his  nation. 

If  we  confider  but  for  a moment  the  (late 
of  the  European  nations,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  twelfth  century,  at  which  period  Madoc 
is  faid  to  have  performed  his  voyage,  the  pro- 
bability of  his  having  difcovered,  and  planted 
a colony  in,  any  part  of  America,  will  ap- 
pear very  feeble  indeed.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  at  that  time  the  compafs  was  not 
yet  invented ; and,  that  navigation  was  con- 
fequently  in  the  ftate  of  infancy  only  : it  is  alfo 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  Welsh  were 
among  the  number  of  the  more  uncultivated 
nations  of  Europe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  circumftance  of 
fo  much  confequence  in  afcertaining  the  affi- 
nity which  different  nations  bear  to  each  other, 
as  the  fimilarity  of  their  languages.  But  a foli- 
tary  word,  although  the  very  fame  in  the  re- 
fined courts  of  Britain  and  of  France, 
and  in  the  rude  focietyof  anEsKiMAUX  tribe, 
is  certainly  of  no  importance  whatever  in  eluci- 
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dating  the  origin  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 


Yet  fo  ftrange  is  the  infatuation  of  man, 
that  inftances  might  be  adduced,  where  an 
inference  of  fome  magnitude  has  been  drawn 
from  the  fimilarity  of  a noun  or  a verb  in  two 
different  quarters  of  the  earth. 

The  favourers  of  the  colonization  of  a part 
of  America,  by  Prince  Madoc  and  his  adhe- 
rents, are  a remarkable  example  of  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation.  By  fome  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  natives  of  the  fouthern  conti- 
nent of  America,  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  word  Penguin  (which  is  alfo  a Weljh 
word)  was  the  name  applied  to  one  of  the 
birds  peculiar  to  that  region.  The  authenti- 
city of  Powel’s  relation  was  now  no  longer 
doubted;  but  it  has  been  demonflrated  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Pennant,  that  no 
conclufion  of  confequence  can  be  deduced 
from  this  accidental  fimilarity,  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Welsh,  the  word  Penguin  fig- 
nifies  white  head,  whereas  all  the  birds 
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of  this  genus  hitherto  difcovered,  have  black 

HEADS.*  * 

v 

The  lad:,  though  perhaps  not  the  leaft  im- 
portant objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Wellh  hiftorian’s  ftory,  is  urged  by  Principal 
Robertfon.  This  celebrated  hiftorian  re- 
marks, that  if  “ the  Wellh,  towards  the 
“ clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  fettled  in. 
“ any  part  of  America,  fome  remains  of  the 
" Chriftian  dodtrine  and  rites  mud:  have  been 
“ found  among  their  defcendants,  when  they 
“ were  difcovered  about  three  hundred  years 
“ pofterior  to  their  migration a period  fo 
“ Ihort,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  we  cannot 
“ well  fuppofe  that  all  European  ideas  and 
“ arts  would  be  totally  forgotten.”-]' 

But  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  American 
tribes,  when  they  were  fird:  difcovered  by  the 
Europeans,  were  in  the  lead;  acquainted  with 
the  benevolent  do&rines  of  Christ.  The 
religion  of  thefe  people  was  as  rude  and  as 

* Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  vol.  Iviii,  p,  91,  &c„ 
and  Arctic  Zoology. 

t Hiftory  of  America,  p.  325  and  326. 
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fimple  as  their  manners  and  their  arts : to  im- 
plore the  affiftance  of  a God  in  the  image  of 
the  fun  or  moon, — to  return  him  thanks  after 
the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  or  after  their  fuc- 
cefs  in  fifhing,  and  in  the  chace,  was  to  per- 
form the  mod  ferious  duties  of  a'  fydem,  (if 
it  deferves  the  name)  which  required  neither 
the  aid  of  infpiration  or  of  divinity,  to  form 
or  to  fupport  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  fuppofed  that  I have 
taken  an  unnecedary  trouble  in  attempting  to 
controvert  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  imagine, 
that  America  was  difeovered  and  colonized 
by  Prince  Madoc  and  his  countrymen. 

But  rude  and  conjectural  as  this  opinion 
mod  certainly  is,  it  has  of  late  been  embraced 
by  many,  in  different  parts  of  America  ; 
and  the  remains  which  have  been  difeovered 
near  Lexingtony  thofe  at  the  river  Mujkingum , 
and  many  others,  are  there  confidered  as  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  Welsh. 

* Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  anti- 
quities of  Britain,  the  barrows,  of  which 
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1 made  mention  in  a former  part  of  this 
work  *,  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  afford 
a ftrong  argument  in  fupport  of  Powel’s 
dory.  Thefe  barrows  conliderably  refem- 
ble  the  Britijh  conic  tumuli , many  of  which 
have  lately  been  accurately  examined  by  the 
learned  Mr.  Douglas  -j~. 

But  the  American  barrows,  although  feve- 
ral  of  them  have  been  opened  with  accuracy 
by  Mr.  Jefferfon,  and  other  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen, are  found  to  contain  bones  only 
[A  A],  whereas  the  Britifh  “ are  productive, 
“ when  neatly  and  correCtly  explored,  of 
“ many  curious  and  valuable  relidts 

* See  p.  22,  23,  & 24. 

f Nenia  Britannica. 

X Ditto,  No.  I.  p.  I. 
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SECTION  IV. 

J T was,  as  I have  already  obferved,  origi- 
nally my  intention  to  have  declined  giving 
any  opinion  of  my  own  concerning  the  feve- 
ral  American  remains,  the  fubjeCts  of  this 
work.  But  having  met  with  the  Hijiory  of 
Mexico,  by  the  learned  Abbe  Saverio  Clavi- 
gero,  I was  imboldened  to  offer  a conjecture, 
which  I think  is  not  a little  fupported  by 
feveral  faCts  and  obfervations  contained  in 
that  valuable  work. 

Previoufly,  however,  to  my  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  thefe  faCts  and  obferva- 
tions, it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that  I fhall  decline  any  hypothefis  on  the 
fubjeCtof  the  very  remarkable  veftiges  which 
were  difcovered  by  Mr.  Verandrier  to  the 
weft  of  Montreal,  and  which  I fuppofe 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  of  the 
eaft  or  north-eaft  fources  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi [B  B]. 


— 
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Leaving,  therefore,  the  ingenious  reader 
either  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Jefuits , or 
to  form  one  of  his  own,  I will  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  hidory  of  the  fortifications , 
and  of  the  artificial  mounts  or  eminences . 

The  Abbe  Clavigero  informs  us,  that'  the 
Mexicans  “ made  ufe  of  various  kinds  of 
<c  fortifications,  fuch  as  walls  and  ramparts, 

with  their  bread- works,  palifadoes,  ditches, 
“ and  intrenchments.”  One  of  their  cities, 
Qu auhquecholl an,  was  defended  by  a 
drong  done  wall,  which  furrounded  the 
whole  city,  and  which  was  about  twenty  feet 
in  height,  and  twelve  feet  in  breadth  ; befides 
the  wall,  there  was  a bread-work  all  round 
of  about  three  feet  in  height  *. 

Many  other  monuments  of  the  fkill  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  the  art  of  fortification  were 
difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  when  they 

* The  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  collected  from  Spanifh  and 
Mexican  hiftorians,  &c.  tranflated  from  the  original 
Italian,  by  Charles  Cullen,  Efq.  vol.  I.  p.  372  Si  373, 
ind  vol.  II.  p,  128. 
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conquered  the  empire  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
Some  of  them  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  different 
parts  ofMEXico,  and  they  are  all  inconteftible 
proofs  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  had, 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
been  engaged  in  wars,  the  hiftory  of  which 
is  irrecoverably  loft. 


Nor  was  this  art  confined  to  the  Mexicans 
only.  The  Tlascalans,  or Teocheche- 
mecas,  a warlike  and  intrepid  race  of  men, 
who  had  been  the  almoft  perpetual  rivals  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  who  on  the  arrival  of 
Cortez  in  Mexico,  aflifled  him  in  the  deftruc- 
tionofthat  empire:  the  Tlascalans,  I fay, 
had  built  a wall  to  defend  their  republic  from 
the  incurfions  of  their  enemies,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  moft  remarkable  monument 
of  induftry  in  the  New  World, 


This  wall,  which  was  conftrudted  of  ftone 
and  a very  ftrong  cement,  was  eight  feet  in 
height,  eighteen  in  thicknefs,  befides  the 
breaft-work,  and  extended  fix  miles  in  length. 
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« from  one  mountain  to  another.”  Some 
remains  of  it  are  ftill  to  be  feen  *. 

Some  of  my  readers  will,  perhaps,  be 
furprized,  that  I ffiould  give  any  credit  to 
thefe  relations  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  as  the 
very  popular  author  of  the  Recberches  Philo - 
fophiques  fur  les  Americams  has  thought  proper 
to  deny  the  veracity  of  Cortez,  Bernal  Diaz, 
and  others,  who  affirm  their  having  feen,  and 
carefully  examined  the  Tl  as  cal  an  wall 
in  particular.  But  I have  already  obferved,  on 
the  authority  of  the  learned  Abbe,  that  fome 
of  the  Mexican  and  other  fortifications  are 
to  be  feen  even  at  the  prefent  day ; and  I 
ffiall  further  remark,  that  Mr.  de  Paw,  the 
moft  angry  and  the  mod:  petulant  of  phi- 
lofophers,  is  at  continual  war  with  the  moffc 
refpedtable  authorities  on  the  fubje<5t  of  the  na- 
tural and  civil  hffiory  of  the  New  World, — 
is  perpetually  laying  down  pofitions  of  his 
own  conftrudtion,  the  weaknefs  of  which  is 
equalled  by  nothing  but  by  their  frivolity  and 
their  fallacy. 

* The  Hiftoro  of  Mexico,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  III.  and 
P*  373- 
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But  to  return:  The  Abbe  Clavigero  like- 
wife  makes  frequent  mention  of  edifices, 

fome  of  which  are  limilar  to  thofe  which  I 
have  defcribed  by  the  name  of  artificial 

mounts  or  eminences.  It  appears  from  this  au- 
thor that  thefe  edifices,  which  he  calls  pyra- 
mids, were  formerly  very  numerous  in  the 
country  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico.  Tor- 

quemada,  a learned  and  laborious  writer  of 
the  laft  century,  fuppofes  there  may  have  been 
above  forty  thoufand  of  them,  and  Clavigero 
thinks,  if  the  leffer  ones  were  taken  into  the 
account,  the  whole  would  far  exceed  the 
calculation  of  Torquemada  *. 

i1 

Many  of  thefe  pyramids , which  from  their 
immenfe  magnitude,  have  furvived  the  an- 
nals of  the  American  nations,  full  exift  as 
monuments  of  the  induftry,  and  of  the  fu- 
perflition  of  the  people  who  conftrudted 
them. 

One  of  the  pod  remarkable  is  that  of  the  ci- 
ty of  Cholu la.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  con- 


* The  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  vol.  I.  p.  269. 
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ftru&ed  by  the  Toltecas,  a race  of  men, 
who,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  which  we  have 
received  of  them,  inhabited  a country  to  the 
north-weft  of  Mexico,  and  who  about  the 
year  596  of  the  Christian  ajra,  began 
their  migration  to  the  fouth.  After  a jour- 
ney of  more  than  one  hundred  years,  they 
arrived  in  that  country  which  was  afterwards 
the  empire  of  Montezuma  : here,  however, 
they  remained  but  for  a very  few  years, 
when  they  continued  their  migration  to  the 
weft,  and  there  founded  a city,  the  capital  of 
their  kingdom,  which  terminated  about  the 
year  1052  of  the  fame  sera 

The  accurate  dimenfions  of  this  pyramid 
are  unknown,  but  the  circumference  of  its 
bafe  is  about  half  a mile  ; and  Clavigero,  who 
afcended  it  in  the  year  1744,  thinks  it  is  cer- 
tainly above  five  hundred  feet  in  height. — 
It  is  now  “ fo  covered  with  eahh  and  buihes, 
“ that  it  feems  more  like  a natural  eminence, 
“ than  an  edifice.”  •f* 

* The  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  vol.I.  p.  83,  84,85,  88,  &8g. 
f Ditto,  vol.  I.  p.  267  & 268. 
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Befides  the  pyramid  juft  mentioned,  there 
are  ftill  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  feveral  other  eminences, 
remarkable  for  their  immenfe  fize  : the  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  two,  which  were  formerly 
confecrated,  the  one  to  the  Sun,  and  the  other 
to  the  Moon  ; the  former  is  eighty-fix  perches 
in  length,  at  the  bafe,  and  twenty-eight  in 
breadth,  and  the  height  in  proportion ; the 
latter  is  of  the  fame  length,  and  lixty-three 
perches  in  breadth. 

Each  of  thefe  eminences  is  divided  into 
four  bodies,  and  as  many  ftaircafes,  which, 
however,  cannot  at  prefent  be  traced,  “ partly 
4t  from  their  ruinous  condition,  and  partly 
“ from  the  great  quantity  of  earth  with 
“ which  they  are  every,  where  covered.”'* 

Several  fmall  terraces  or  mounts  are  fcat- 
tered  round 'thefe  eminences;  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  confecrated  to  fome  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ■f. 

* The  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  vol.  I,  p.  268. 
t Ditto. 
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The  pyramids,  or  more  properly  the  arti- 
ficial eminences,  which  are  mentioned  by  Cla- 
vigero,  are  of  various  forms.  Of  that  at 
Cholula  this  author  has  not  fpoken  with 
his  ufual  minutenefs ; and  I have  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  works  of  Betancourt, 
Boturini,  and  of  others,  by  whom  he  in- 
forms us  it  is  alfo  noticed  : I am,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  conveying  to  the  reader 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  form  of  this 
ftupendous  monument  of  induftry,  although 
it  certainly  approaches  fomewhat  to  that  of  a 
cone. 

But  fome  of  thefe  eminences  were  ftridtly 
pyramidical,  and  were  furnifhed  with  fteps 
or  ftaircafes,  by  which  they  were  afcended 
for  purpofes  afterwards  to  be  mentioned. 
Others  again  were  triangular,  fome  fquare, 
fome  oblong,  and  others  pentagonal,  which 
were  in  like  manner  furnifhed  with  fteps. 
The  inferior  part,  or  bafe,  of  each  eminence, 
was  larger  than  the  fuperior  *. 

* The  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  voh  II,  p.  207. 


Writers  are  divided  in  opinion  concerning 
the  people  by  whom  thefe  eminences  were 
conftrudted.  Betancourt  fuppofes  them  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  Mexicans.  The 
celebrated  Siguenza  adopts  a different  pi- 
nion ; he  thinks  they  were  the  work  of  the 
Olmecas,  a race  of  men,  whole  origin  he 
derives  from  the  Atlantic  Isles.  This, 
however,  is  a mere  hypothecs  of  Siguenza;  as 
we  know  nothing  more  of  the  Olmecas,  than 
that  before  they  migrated  to  Mexico,  they 
inhabited  a country  circumjacent  to  the  great 
mountain  Mallalcueje,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  by  their  enemies.  * 

A third  opinion  is  adopted  by  Torquemada, 
Clavigero,  and  other  authors.  They  flip- 
pole  that  thefe  eminences  were  conftrudted 
by  the  Toltecas,  of  whom  I have  given 
fome  account  above.  This  opinion  appears 
the  moft  probable  ; it  is  at  lead:  certain  that 
the  pyramid  of  Cholula  was  built  by 
thefe  people,  and  many  other  of  the  emi- 

* The  Hiflory  of  Mexico,  vol.  I.  p.  88,  and  p.  103  & 104, 
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nences  were  formed  after  the  mode!  of  that 
pyramid  *, 

But  we  are,  and  muft  for  ever  be  igno- 
rant of  the  time  when  thefe  eminences  were 
conftrudted : all  we  can  fay  on  this  head  is, 
that  their  antiquity  is  very  great,  perhaps, 
far  beyond  the  annals  of  any  of  the  Ame- 
rican Nations. 

Superftition,  which  triumphs  over  the 
judgment,  and  mocks  the  labours  of  man- 
kind, gave  birth  to  thefe  remarkable  Ameri- 
can monuments.  They  ferved  as  bafes  for 
th zfancluaries  and  the  idols  of  a people,  who 
embraced  a religion  which  was  founded  in 
the  moft  accurfed  principles.  The  pyramid 
of  Cholula  was  confecrated  by  the  Tol- 
tecas,  to  a favourite  God,— the  two  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico  were, 
as  I have  already  obferved,  dedicated  the  one 
to  the  oun,  and  the  other  to  the  IVIoon  ; 
—and  the  many  others  which  were  fcattered 
throughout  the  Empire  were,  perhaps,  de- 

* The  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  vol.  I.  p.  88. 


dicated  to  other  Planets,  and  to  other 
Gods.  * 

From  the  fimilarity  of  the  eminences  de- 
fcribed  by  Clavigero,  to  thofe  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  my 

work,  I think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

/ 

they  have  been  conftrudted  by  the  fame  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  fame  purpofes.  I am  alfo  of 
opinion,  that  the  very  remarkable  remains  at 
Lexington,  and  thofe  at  the  river  Mus- 
kingum, are  to  be  attributed  to  this  people 
likewife. 

Indeed,  if  we  confider  the  eminence  near 
the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek,  and  thofe  on 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  workmanfhip  of  any 
of  the  Mexican  or  other  nations,  we  cannot 
but  view  the  fortifications  in  the  fame  light ; 
and  this  for  the  following  reafons : 

FirfL  Becaufe  they  are  generally  found 
in  the  fame  parts  of  the  country  with  the 

* The  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  vol.  I.  p.  267  and  268,  and 
vol.  II.  p.  206  and  207. 


eminences ; and  in  the  cafe  of  Muskingum, 
we  obferve  fome  of  thefe  eminences  enclofed 
by  the  walls. 

i 

Secondly.  The  antiquity  of  both  appears 
to  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  far  as  we  are  ena- 
bled to  judge  from  the  ftate  of  the  trees  with 
which  they  are  generally  covered. 

Thirdly  and  laftly*  We  fhall  prefently 
find,  that  the  eminences  which  abound  in 
fome  parts  of  Ireland,  are  frequently,  in 
like  manner  as  thofe  at  the  Muskingum, 
encompaffed  by  walls. 

Having,  as  I think,  rendered  it  highly 
probable  that  the  fortifications  and  eminences, 

deferibed  in  the  firft  and  fecond  fe&ions  of 

« 

this  work,  were  conffrudted  by  the  Tolte* 
cas,  or  fome  other  Mexican  nation,  I 
fhall  next  endeavour  to  fhew  that  fimilar 
remains  dill  exift  in  Europe  ; and  from  this 
datum  to  deduce  an  inference  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance in  the  early  hiftory  of  North 
America. 


( bz  ) 

Previouily  to  this,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  take  fome  notice  of  the  opinion  of 
Siguenza,  concerning  the  population  of 
Mexico.  This  writer  fuppofes,  that  the 
feveral  nations  of  this  empire  were  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Nephtuhim,  the  grand  nephew 
of  Noah,  who  having  left  their  native  coun- 
try, migrated  to  America,  paulo  poji  Babylo - 
nicam  confujionem . 


The  pra&ice  of  conftruCting  pyramidical 
and  other  eminences,  which  was  common  in 
Mexico,  appears  to  be  the  principal  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  rife  to  the  opinion  of 
Siguenza;  — he  thinks  the  hint  of  thefe 
eminences  was  taken  from  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt ; but  it  is  unneceffary  to  attempt  a re- 
futation of  this  feeble,  this  wretched  con- 
jecture, which  would  not  have  been  men- 
tioned here,  were  it  not  the  offspring  of  a 
celebrated  man,  and  had  it  not  been  foftered 
by  the  learned  Bilhop  Huet  *. 
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* The  Hiftory  to  Mexico,  vol.  I.  p.  475  and  476,  and 
vol.  II.  p.  206  and  207. 
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Clavigero,  who  has  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference of  the  Egyptian  and  Mexican 
pyramids,  is  of  opinion  that  the  latter  were 
“ an  original  invention  of  the  Toltecas,  or 
“ fome  other  people  more  ancient  than 
" them;”  and  it  feems  he  was  ignorant  that 
fimilar  pyramids  are  to  be  feen  in  other  parts 
of  America,  and  in  Europe  likewife  *\ 

In  Ireland \ however,  eminences  fimilar  to 
many  of  the  A?nerican  hill  exift  in  great  num- 
bers. “ They  are,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Twifs,  in  the  fhape  of  a cone,  gradually 
“ leflening  from  a large  bafe,  and  terminated 
" by  a flat  furface  ; their  dimenfions  are 
various ; fome  are  not  above  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  largefl:  are  about  a hundred 
“ ar>d  6%  feet  perpendicular,  and  of  a pro- 
“ portional  circumference.  Some  are  of 
“ earth,  and  fome  of  fmall  flones,  covered 
“ with  earth  -j*,\ 

* The  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  vol.  II.  p.  207. 
t A Tour  in  Ireland  in  1775,  &c,  p.  97. 
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Thefe  eminences,  which  are  alfo  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Boate  in  his  Natural  Hijlory  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Twifs  informs  us,  “ were  raifed 
**  by  the  Danes,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
“ centuries.” 


Nor  are  the  eminences  the  only  remains 
which  are  found  in  Ireland  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  America.  The  Raths  or  Forts, 
which  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  Boate,  bear  a 
great  fimilitude  to  thofe  near  Lexington, 
near  the  Muskingum,  and  toothers  indiffe- 
rent parts  of  America.  “ They  are  eafily 
“ diftingu idled,”  fays  this  writer,  “ from  the 
“ earns , by  being  encompafifed  with  ditches 
“ or  entrenchments  ; and  are  for  the  moft 
“ part  natural  hills  fortified.  Some  of  thefe 
“ are  fmall,  others  contain  from  fifteen  to 
“ twenty  acres  of  ground.  Some  have  but 
l(  one  wide  ditch  at  the  bottom,  others  two 
or  three,  divided  by  entrenchments;  fome 
are  hollowed  at  the  top,  others  are  con- 
trived with  a high  towering  mount,  that 
“ rifes  in  the  centre,  much  above  the  fort, 
commanding  all  the  works  below. — The 
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*(  fmaller  forts  are  fo  numerous  in  the  coun- 
“ ty  of  Down,  that  for  many  miles  they 
*(  ftand  in  fight,  and  call  of  one  another.” 

Thefe  forts  were  built  by  the  Danes ; but 
I have  not  been  able  to  learn  at  what  pe- 
riod. 

From  thefe  circumftances  I am  induced 
to  think,  that  the  Danes  have  contributed 
to  the  peopling  of  America;  and  that 
the  Toltecas,  or  whatever  nation  it  may 
have  been,  that  conftnnfted  the  eminences 
and  fortifications  in  that  continent,  were 
their  defcendants.  I will  not  attempt  to  a A 
certain  the  asra  at  which  the  Danes  migrated 
to  the  New  World.  Hifiory,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  is  filent  on  this  fubjeft ; but  we  well 
know  that  long  before  \hz  Norman  Invajioti , 
thefe  people  were  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
nels  and  the  extent  of  their  voyages  : they 
penetrated  into  Iceland , Greenland , and 

other  parts  of  Europey  and  nothing  could  ob- 
ftrudt  the  daring  fpirit  which  actuated  them. 


Neceflity  fometimes,  but,  I believe,  much 
more  frequently  the  love  of  fame,  and  the 
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love  of  money,  have  led  mankind  to  migrate 
from  thofe  regions  in  which  they  have  repofed 
for  centuries.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
one  of  thefe  motives,  or  poflibly  a combination 
of  the  three,  as  well  as  the  accidents  attending 
navigation,  were  the  caufes  to  which  Ame- 
rica owes  her  fird  inhabitants.  We  every 
day,  at  lead:,  fee  new  reafons  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  new  has  been  peopled  from  the  old 
world.  Even  the  warmed  favourer  of  the 
dodtrine  of  feparate  creations  cannot  but 
view  the  poderity  of  the  Greenlanders  in  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Labrador  : he 
cannot  but  confefs  the  amazing  fimilitude  of 
the  Iroquois  to  fome  of  the  nations  inhabiting 
the  north-eajl  parts  of  Asia. 

* 

If  the  Danes  landed  on  .any  part  of  the 
continent  of  America,  it  was,  probably, 
the  coad  of  Labrador  : this  they  would 
have,  immediately,  found  to  be  a country 
almod  deditute  of  even  the  fupports  of  life  : 
but  an  e^tenfive  territory  lay  before  them  ; 
it  required  only  time  to  reach  thofe  regions 
of  America,  in  which  nature  has  been  be- 
nevolent indeed.  Their  progrefs,  from  the 
north  to  the  fouth , would  have  been  flow  5 
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and  centuries  might  have  elapfed  before  they 
arrived  in  the  vale  of  Mexico.  But  in  their 
progtefs,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  they  would 
have  propagated  their  arts,  defended  them- 
felves  from  their  enemies,  and  ere<fted  mo- 
numents of  their  fuperftition. 

i 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  firft  part  of  my 
work  to  a conclufion  : — I lubmit  it  to  the  Pub- 
lic, with  the  greateft  diffidence  ; and  as  the 
firft  effort  of  a very  young  man,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  received  with  candour  : — I know,  at 
leaft,  that  I am  addreffing  myfelf,  prin- 
cipally, to  a candid  and  a generous  nation. 
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NOTES  and  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Note  [A],  p.  2. 

H E cuftoms,  the  manners,  and  the  virtues 
of  thofe  nations  of  Indians,  which  have 
had  much  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans,  have 
undergone  a very  remarkable  revolution.  There  • 
are,  however,  many  tribes  in  different  parts  of 
America,  which  having  been  only  tranfiently  vi- 
fited  from  Europe,  flill  live  in  the  greateft  fim  Ji- 
city  and  rudenefs  : and  in  this  Rate  may  they  long 
continue,  unlefs,  as  they  become  acquainted  with 
our  arts,  they  do  not,  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
diminifh  the  volume  of  their  virtues. 

Note  [B],  p.  2. 

The  quantity  of  animal  food,  which  was  con- 
fumed  by  the  different  favage  tribes  of  North 
America,  appears  to  have  been  much  greater 
than  thaq  of  vegetable:  hence  we  find  that  they 
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cultivated  no  other  vegetable  but  the  maize, 
and  this  only  in  fmall  quantities : it  is  true,  how- 
ever, that,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  they  colledted 
from  their  forefts  various  efculent  plants. 

Note  [C],  p.  3. 

So  little  attentive  were  the  Indians  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  hiftory  of  their  anceftors,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  America , there  were 
few  nations,  which  could  relate,  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  events  of  the  century 
which  had  but  juft  elapfed. 

Note  [D],  p.  3. 

Vanity  is  one  of  the  moft  prominent  features 
in  the  character  of  the  tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica : at  their  treaties,  and  in  their  private  talks, 
the  fpeaker  is  the  hiftorian  of  his  own  atchieve- 
ments  ; and  thefe  he  does  not  fail  to  relate  under 
every  poflible  advantage  of  language,  and  of  elo- 
quence, 

* * **>  * f ft  • « 

Note  [E],  p.  5, 

“ It  is  to  be  lamented,  very  much  to  be  la- 
<c  mented,”  fays  Mr.  JcfFerfon,  that  we  have  fuf- 
“ fered  fo  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  already  to 
“ extinguifh,  without  our  having  previoufly  col- 
tc  ledted  and  depofited  in  the  records  of  literature, 
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te  the  general  rudiments  at  leaft  of  the  languages 
tc  they  fpoke. — Were  vocabularies  formed  of  all 
tf  the  languages  fpoken  in  North  and  South 
“ America,  preferving  their  appellations  of  the 
“ mod  common  objeds  in  nature,  of  thofe  which 
ff  mud  be  prefent  to  every  nation  barbarous  or 
<e  civilized,  with  the  infledions  of  their  nouns  and 
“ verbs,  their  principles  of  regimen  and,  concord, 
“ and  thefe  depofited  in  all  the  public  libraries, 
“ it  would  furnifh  opportunities  to  thofe  /killed  in 
<f  the  languages  of  the  old  world,  to  compare 
<c  them  with  thefe,  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  and 
<c  hence  to  conftrud  the  bed  evidence  of  the  de- 
<f  rivation  of  this  part  of  the  human  race.” 
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Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia;  written  in  the 
year  1781^  &c.  p.  18 1 & 182, 

Note  [F],  p.  8. 

Thefe  trads  of  land  appear  to  have  been  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  are  fcattered  in  immenfe  numbers 
over  different  parts  of  North  America,  and  are 
called  Savannas,  or  Natural  Meadows.  I 
have  feen  feveral  of  them  on  the  Apallachian  moun- 
tains.> and  between  thofe  mountains  and  Lake 
Erie  : they  are  covered  with  various  kinds  of 
gralfes,  which,  in  a foil  very  favourable  to  their 
natures,  acquire  a rapid  and  remarkable  growth. 
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Note  [G],  p.  io. 

Tataria  is  the  ancient  name  of  Tartary. 

Note  [H],  p.  15 

This  refledtion  on  the  charadter  of  Mr.  Car- 
ver, may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  require  fome 
explanation.  It  feems  to  me  very  improbable  thaj 
this  gentleman  did  ever  penetrate  into  the  interior 
parts  of  North  America,  which  he  has  de- 
lcribed : he  appears  to  have  done  little  more  than 
to  have  modernifed  the  uncouth  relations  of  Hen- 
nipin  and  of  La  Hontan  j at  leaft,  it  is  impoftible 
to  read  the  travels  of  thefe  writers,  and  thofe  of 
Mr.  Carver,  without  being  ftruck  with  the  re- 
markable fimilarity  of  obfervation,  of  incident,  and 
fometimes  of  language,  in  almoft  every  page.  Be- 
fides,  had  Mr.  Carver  travelled  through  the 
amazing  extent  of  country,  of  which  he  has  pub- 
lilhed  an  account  to  the  world,  his  work  could  not 
but  have  been  the  repofitory  of  fome  new  and  im- 
portant information : whereas  all  the  more  cu- 
rious or  ufeful  obfervations  which  it  contains,  are 
jnconteftibiy  derived  from  other  writers,  and  prin- 
cipally from  thofe  whom  I have  juft  mentioned. 

This  cenfure  of  the  travels  of  Mr.  Carver  does 
I\ot  proceed  from  a malevolent  entire  to  injure  the 
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memory  of  an  unfortunate  countryman  : it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  earned  wifh  to  guard  the  Public 
againft  an  implicit  belief  in  the  travels  of  this 
gentleman. 

Note  [I],  p.  15. 

Lexington  is  a town  in  the  county  of  Fa- 
yette. and  country  of  Kentucke. 

4 - 

Note  [K],  p.  16, 

That  the  Indians  were  unacquainted  with  the 
manufafture  of  earthen  veffels,  is  an  error  into 
which  Mr.  Filfon  has  fallen,  in  common  with 
many  others.  When  they  were  firft  dilcovered 
by  the  Europeans,  they  made  ufe  of  luch  veffels, 
which  were  fafhioned  with  fome  degree  of  neat- 
nefs.  Thefe  veffels  were  formed  of  different  kinds 
of  earth,  and  were  fometimes  intermixed  with 
grains  of  quartz.  None  of  them,  were  glazed. 

Travels  into  North  America,  by  Peter  Kalm, 
vol.  II.  p.  41  and  42. 

Note  [L],  p.  17. 

Almoft  all  the  writers  on  the  Indians  of  North- 
America  have  taken  notice  of  their  manner  of 
burying  and  of  preferving  their  dead;  to  them, 
therefore,  the  reader  is  referred  for  information 
on  the  fubjeft. 
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Note  [M],  p.  1 8. 

From  the  little  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Jesuits  in  the  propagation  of  theCHRis- 
tian  dodtrines,  fome  of  them  concluded  that  the 
Indians  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  beafts  than 
of  human  beings  : but  it  is  unneceffary  to  add, 
that  there  are  few  nations  of  men  who  are  bleffed. 
with  more  vigorous  intelledts  than  the  Indians ; 
and  the  little  progrefs  of  Chrijiianity  among  them 
is  to  be  attributed  to  two  different  caufes,  firft  to 
that  reludtancy  with  which  the  ruder  nations  of 
mankind,  in  particular,  forfake  the  religious  cuf- 
toms  of  their  forefathers  ; and  fecondly,  to  the 
very  improper  means  which  the  Jesuits  took  in 
propagating  their  dodtrines. 


t 

Note  [N],  p.  1 8. 

The  rivers  Alleghaney  and  Monaungahela 
unite  their  waters  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  there  affume 
the  name  of  Ohio. 

Note  [O],  p.  19. 

The  country  here  fpoken  of  is  cut  by  immenfe 
numbers  of  drains,  but  does  not  confift  of  high 
mountains. 
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Note  [P],  p.  20. 

See  the  writings  of  the  many  travellers  among 
the  North  American  Indians , who  almoft  all  re- 
mark this  fuperftition. 

Note  [ Q_],  p.  20. 

I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  information,  from 
any  map  which  I have  examined,  concerning  the 
fituation  of  this  Fort. 

Note  [R],  p.  22. 

Kujkujke , was  a large  town  of  the  Delaware 
Indians.  It  was  fituated  in  a beautiful  trad:  of 
land,  on  a branch  of  Beaver  Creek,  a large  wa- 
ter which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Ohio,  twenty-nine 
miles  below  Fort  Pitt. 

Note  [S],  p.  23. 

They  were  in  that  ftate  in  which  bones  are  fre- 
quently found,  preferving  their  forms,  but  falling 
to  dull  on  being  touched. 


Note  [T],  p.  28. 

None  of  them  have,  fo  far  as  I know,  been' 
examined  by  digging  into  them,  nor  had  any  one 
before  me  conjectured,  that  they  were  conftruCted 
by  the  fame  people  who  built  the  very  remarkable 
remains  at  Mujkingum>  and  thole  near  Lexington. 
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Note  [V],  p.  30. 

By  the  higher  latitudes  of  America , I mean  all 
thofe  countries  which  lay  to  the  North  of  Mexico, 
for  in  that  empire,  and  in  the  empire  of  Peru, 
mankind  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  civili- 
zation, and  in  the  art  of  war. 

Note  [U],  p.  30. 

Fort  Pitt  is  fituated  at  the  jun&ion  of  the 
rivers  Allechanby  and  Mon4UNgahela,  and  is 
diftant  from  Philadelphia  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles. 

Note  [W],  p.  36. 

The  fort  to  which  I here  allude,  is  rnuated 
on  a branch  of  the  Ohio,  called  Indian  Creek. 

Note  [X],  p.  37. 

Mr.  Kalin  fays,  thefe  wells  were  difcovered 
•“  fomewhat  below  the  place  where  Salem  is  now 
tc  fituated.” 

Note  (Y)^  p.  42. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  America  was  dif- 
covered long  before  the  age  of  Columbus;  but 
the  difcovery  was  accidental,  and  it  is  almoft  cer- 
tain that  the  djfcoverers  never  returned  home  to 
give  any  account  of  the  even  t. 
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Note  [Z],  .p.  44» 

Ap  Rhees  died  A.  D.  1477,  and  Powel  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Note  [A  A],  p.  49. 

Some  of  the  American  tribes  are  accuftomed  to 
bury  a hatchet  and  a pipe  with  the  deceafed  war- 
rior. 

Note  [B  B],  p.  50. 

According  to  Kalm’s  account,  thefe  remains 
were  dilcovered  about  nine  hundred  French  miles 
weft  of  Montreal , from  which  1 conclude  they  were 
flear  fome  ot  the  fources  of  the  Mississippi. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  10,  line  7,  for  given,  read  declared. 

13, 1 9,  for  traveller,  read  author. 

47,  5,  for  Jiory,  read  tale. 

48,  fecond  line  from  the  bottom,  for  * Thofe,  read  To 
thofe. 


